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most reasonable and convenient. There is not the
least evidence that she was a reluctant agent in the
adoption of Protestantism in 1559. Who was there
to coerce her 1 The Protestants could not have set up
a Protestant competitor. The great nobles, though
opposed to persecution and desirous of minimising the
Pope's authority, would have preferred to leave wor-
ship as it was. But upon one thing Elizabeth was
determined. She would resume the full ecclesiastical
supremacy which her father had annexed to the Crown.
She judged, and she probably judged rightly, that the
only way to assure this was to make the breach with
the old religion complete. If she had 'placed herself
in the hands of moderate Catholics like Paget, possessed
with the belief that she could only maintain herself by
the protection of Philip, they would have advised her
to be content with the practical authority over the
English Church which many an English king had
known how to exercise. That was not enough for her.
She desired a position free from all ambiguity and
possibility of dispute, not one which would have to be
defended with constant vigilance and at the cost of
incessant bickering. -**

From the point of view of her foreign relations the
moment might seem to be a dangerous one for carrying
out a religious revolution, and many a statesman
with a deserved reputation for prudence would have
counselled delay. But this disadvantage was more
than counterbalanced by the unpopularity which the
cruelties and disasters of Mary's last three years had
brought upon the most active Catholics. Again, Eliza-
beth no doubt recognised that the Catholics, though